96                  THE LEISURED CLASSES
take journeys through different parts of India, and occasionally to England,, thus enlarging their own ideas and fitting them for a larger part in the work of raising the tone of their own people. Many of them are honoured members of the Legislative Councils, and they exercise their privileges and perform their duties in a manner which has won the highest commendation from their colleagues. The sons of many of them are being brought up in the "new light/' that is, the more strenuous ideals of the West, which are associated with English civilisation. Many of them send their sons to be educated in the chiefs' or noblemen's colleges, which are unique institutions provided for their special class. These will be described when we come to speak of student life,
We now come to the men of the old learning, a class which is more truly the leisured class of India than any other. They are, among the Muhammadans, the Kazis and Maulvis, and among the Hindus, the Pandits and Upadhyas. These men live as book-worms, but their learning has very little market value, although the reverence attached to old traditions is so great that many people become their pupils, and at least nominally try to conform to the precepts they give. The precepts are generally impossible for any everyday mortal. They are either too formal, or "too good for human nature's daily food." If a very orthodox Pandit tell his pupils